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HELPING PEOPLE TO HELP THEMSELVES. 

BY NATHAN STBAUS. 



There are no earnings so highly taxed as those of the 
poor. They pay an exorbitant profit on the necessities of 
life, and death brings to them the doable burden of sorrow and 
extortionate undertakers' bills. The poor man's coal costs him 
twice as much as that of the millionaire, and the poor man's loaf 
is apt to be half the weight it ought to be. He pays two prices 
for the milk he buys for his children, and generally gets it stale 
and polluted at that. The rent of his tenement commonly 
yields its owner about twice the rate of interest that is obtain- 
able on fine residence property, and it is constructed with just as 
little regard to sanitary regulations as the law allows. Thus it 
happens that the line dividing the day laborer from the pauper 
is a very narrow one. To have the daily wage meet the daily 
wants is at best a struggle, and in hard times it becomes too much 
even for the strongest. How to lighten that struggle is one of 
the greatest problems of our time. I willingly respond to the 
request of the editor of the North American Review to give 
an account of some efforts of mine to contribute to its solution. 

In January, 1893, I opened a yard for the sale of coal 
in small quantities at the same rates as are charged by whole- 
salers for cargo lots. The Dock Commissioners allowed me the 
use of the wharf at the foot of Third street, East Eiver, free of 
charge. When the Third Street yard was in good working order, 
I established another on the wharf at West Fifty-second Street. 
When I started the coal business, the retail dealers and ped- 
lars were charging from ten to fourteen cents for a small meas- 
ure — a price equivalent to from twelve to sixteen dollars a ton. I 
began by giving my customers twenty pounds for five cents, but 
afterward increased the weight to twenty-five pounds, being at 
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the rate of four dollars per ton of two thousand pounds. I 
bought my coal by the long ton of two thousand two hundred and 
forty pounds, but I found after making due allowance for waste, 
overweight in the measured baskets, and leakage generally, that 
a ton did not yield much over 100 baskets of twenty pounds, or 
eighty baskets of twenty-five pounds. In the early part of the 
season my coal cost me $4.87£ per ton, and I got $5.00 per ton 
for it. Later, the coal cost me $4.25, and was sold at the rate of 
$4.00 per ton. In the one case the proceeds covered the original 
cost, in the other nearly so. The labor necessary for handling 
and accounting was left out of the calculation. My customers 
were, for the most part, thrifty, orderly, and self-respecting labor- 
ers and their wives and children. Almost without exception, 
they were averse to any scrutiny into their condition. They re- 
garded the transaction as a purely mercantile one, from which 
I was supposed to derive some profit, and they were in no 
way conscious of any element of charity in the business. The 
methods employed were those of any well-regulated commercial 
enterprise conducted for profit, and strict orders were given that 
extreme consideration should be paid to customers. I was care- 
ful to put the business in charge of persons who had a genuine 
kindly sympathy with its objects, and who could give me that 
active, zealous assistance which springs from a feeling of pleasure 
in the discharge of congenial duties. I required no statement 
that my customers were needy, from pastor, priest, rabbi, or 
charitable organization. I wished to make them feel that instead 
of receiving a favor they were really conferring one. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the first season's business: 

Number of tickets sold : 200,501 five cent tickets, procuring 20 and 25 lbs. 
18,933 ten-cent tickets, procuring 40 and 50 lbs. 
7,799 flf teen-cent tickets, procuring 60 and 75 lbs. 
2,933 twenty-oent tickets, procuring 80 and 100 lbs. 
3,121 twenty-flve-oent tickets, procuring 100 and 125 lbs. 

No one who knows anything of the condition of the poor of 
this city can fail to be impressed with the appalling rate of mor- 
tality of their children during the hot months of the year. While 
in the winter months the death rate of children in New York 
under five years of age may be 230 out of a thousand deaths, in 
the summer months it will account for 700 out of the thousand. 
In the summer of 1893 I opened a depot where pure milk, 
both in its natural and sterilized form, was sold at cost. Extreme 
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care was taken to procure milk from untainted sonrces. The 
Health Board of the city placed at my disposal the services of Dr. 
S. K. Johnson, their veterinary surgeon. This gentleman, 
accompanied my secretary, Mr. A. L. Kinkead (who has 
general supervision of all my charities) to Orange County, 
New York, and examined over 500 cows. He pronounced them 
all free from disease ; and a contract was made with the proprie- 
tors of this dairy to forward to the depot only milk from the cows 
which had been examined by this veterinary surgeon. All known 
processes of sterilization- were studied closely and compared, with 
a view to using the one that would yield the highest average bene- 
fit. During my visit to Europe last spring, I devoted much of 
the time I spent in Paris and Berlin to the subject. After long 
deliberation it was decided to adopt the process of pasteurization 
of milk, invented by Dr. E. GL Freeman, of 147 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City, and by him dedicated to the use of the 
public. It is a dictum of medical and chemical science that while 
the properties of milk are of such a character as to endow it, on 
one hand, with almost ideally perfect qualities for the preservation 
of health and for nutriment, it may, on the other hand, become a 
terrific energy for the propagation of disease. Milk is one of the 
most perfect of "culture fluids"; and the bacteria which get into 
it from external sources, after it is drawn, increase with the most 
astonishing rapidity. It was my effort to have the milk sold at my 
depot so drawn, handled, and transported as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the chances of pollution. The milk was delivered 
at the wharf in the early morning, and that sold in 
bottles was immediately subjected to the sterilizing pro- 
cess. The purchaser certainly got it in a condition of 
as nearly perfect purity as money could procure in New 
York. A modified milk was also sterilized and sold, consisting of 
one gallon of pure milk, one gallon of filtered water, and twelve 
ounces of sugar of milk. My sales for the season were 32,000 
quarts of pure milk and 34,000 bottles of sterilized milk, both in 
pure and modified form. More than one thousand sick babies 
were fed on the sterilized milk during the months of June, July, 
August, and September. Most of them were ill with cholera in- 
fantum, and the benefit due to the improvement in their food was 
immediate and amazing. The ratio of deaths was very low — not 
over 10 per cent, at the outside. A great many families (five 
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hundred a day in extreme hot weather) were supplied with pure 
milk. Their sick, puny children were provided with healthful 
food, and the mothers were enlightened as to the value of pure 
milk, and taught that it could be had at lower rates than are 
charged by careless grocers for old or diluted or skimmed milk. 
The prices were uniform throughout the season : 

i cents a quart for pure milk. 
1% cents a bottle for sterilized pure milk. 
1 cent a bottle (6 ounces) modified milk. 
1 cent a glass for pure milk. 

I consider the furnishing of pure milk the most import- 
ant benevolent undertaking with which I have been connected. 
I hope to be able this year to run two or three depots for its sale, 
instead of one as last year. I shall do what I can to make some 
impression on the quality of the general supply, and I shall be 
able to furnish public institutions with all the pure milk which 
they require. But no single effort can do more than make a 
slight impression on the appalling sum of infant mortality due 
to the consumption of impure milk. I cannot impress too strongly 
on the attention of the benevolent the necessity of devoting their 
attention to this subject, and their money to the establishing of 
agencies throughout the city where cows' milk in its normal 
purity can be purchased by the poor. 

The condition of the labor market during the winter through 
which we have just passed seriously complicated the ordinary 
problems of the philanthropist. The area of charitable effort 
was greatly enlarged, and superadded to it there was a new and 
perplexing sphere to be treated as one of temporary, relief. It 
seems to me that sufficient pains have not been taken to keep the 
two apart. It may not be possible to do so with absolute strict- 
ness, but it is, for many reasons, desirable that the attempt 
should be made. A workingman temporarily deprived of the 
means of earning a living, and brought face to face with starva- 
tion for himself and his family, should not be treated as if he 
were a pauper. Any form of charitable organization which de- 
fines him as such, and considers his case as it would that of the 
veriest tramp, is merely an influence to degrade him. Just in 
proportion as it weakens his pride and lowers his self-respect by 
an indiscriminate use of its methods of investigation and its 
attitude of unsympathetic suspicion, does it contribute to the 
VOL. clviii. — NO. 450. 35 
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process of pauperizing him. He may have exhausted his credit, 
stripped his house of everything he could part with, received all 
the help he could claim from the relief fund of his union or 
benefit society, but he remains one of the effective elements of 
the productive wealth of the country. In the most purely ma- 
terial sense it is desirable that he should be enabled to continue 
to be what he is, without cultivating habits of dependence or of 
being brutally reminded that society has no time to make fine 
distinctions between honest want and shiftless pauperism. 

So far as I can judge from my own observation, the 
people who are most earnestly bent on doing good to 
their fellow-men are those who like to do it most unob- 
trusively, and who are most anxious to have the help come 
in a way which neither degrades nor offends the receiver. And 
here I must make bold to challenge some of the methods of 
our organized charities. It has not appeared to me that they are 
careful enough to employ only such people as have a genuine 
human sympathy with the objects of their bounty. 
There is no charity so fine, and there is none so prevalent, as 
that of the poor to those who are poorer. There are no almoners 
less likely to make mistakes than those who have known how 
hard it is to confess want, and have it grudgingly or supercil- 
iously relieved. It has always seemed to me that the true rule 
of conduct in dealing with those of our fellow-beings who need 
help is to put ourselves in their place. Let the man who wants to 
do good ask himself how he would like to be treated if he were the 
man whom he is trying to help. It is an old and familiar rule, 
but it seems as difficult to live up to as when it was first recog- 
nized as the foundation of all well-doing and the keystone of 
the whole fabric of morality. 

I have insisted that my own work should not be regarded as 
among the charities. To preserve alike the independence of my 
customers and my own freedom of action, I have steadily claimed 
for it a place as a business enterprise. Others have entered the 
same field, and have retired discouraged and disappointed, be- 
cause they took a different point of view. They found it intol- 
erable that the poor people who bought their groceries or cheap 
coal should be utterly oblivious to the fact that they were receiv- 
ing a favor. But this is precisely the mental attitude which I 
think it most desirable for them to maintain- I gave the very 
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strictest orders to all in my employ to listen patiently and re- 
spectfully to every complaint made in regard to the weight and 
quality of the goods purchased. My contract was to deliver to 
all comers a certain quantity of coal, bread, tea, coffee, sugar, or 
flour of a certain fixed standard for five cents. If I failed in 
that, my customers had against me a legitimate ground of com- 
plaint, and I expected them to be perfectly free in making their 
dissatisfaction known, whether it was well-grounded or not. 

The coalyards were reopened in November, 1893, for the 
winter of 1893-94. I found that the customers of the first year 
were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the coal. News that the 
carpenters were at work upon the bins spread quickly through 
the surrounding districts, and the people impatiently looked for- 
ward to the day that would see the yards ready for business again. 
There were four yards this last season : At the foot of East Third 
Street, at the foot of Rutgers Street, at the foot of West Fifty- 
second Street, and at 345 Grand Street. The trade on the first 
day exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and during the 
progress of the winter grew to amazing proportions. For weeks, 
the amount of coal sold daily ranged from 250 to 350 tons — from 
500,000 to 700,000 pounds; and this great weight was borne 
away on the shoulders of the customers, of whom women and 
children were the great majority. Many of them trudged long 
distances to and from their homes to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to obtain the best coal at the lowest prices. The 
price of coal, except in the first three or four weeks, was five 
cents for twenty-five pounds. At the Third Street coal depot I 
also sold bread, tea, and coffee, giving for five cents two pounds 
of wheaten bread or two and one-half pounds of rye, six ounces 
of tea or six ounces of coffee. The small grocery store was 
liberally patronized during the winter, and averaged 800 to 1,000 
customers per day. 

Contrary to the opinion of some experts in charitable work, 
I hold that the harm done to the character of man or woman 
"in being required to make a public confession of pauper- 
ism as a condition of being helped in hard times is in- 
finitely more serious than any harm which can ensue from 
selling coal and groceries at cost to some people who can afford to 
pay a profit on them. It may be safely assumed that those who 
will carry away twenty-five pounds of coal on their backs because 
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it is cheap, have a very urgent necessity of being careful of their 
pennies. The battle against starvation is at all times and under 
all circumstances a bitter one, and I think the majority of people 
would prefer to be left to fight it in their own way, without adver- 
tising their necessities either to their friends or the world at 
large. To supply them with cheap fuel and food has been my 
way of trying to help the suffering poor to make their little go as 
far as possible in keeping the wolf from the door. When that 
little was exhausted and they had to claim charitable relief, their 
case might, properly enough, become a subject for investigation, 
but while they have cash to offer for what they buy, Icannot see 
that the fact of giving them rather more than their money's 
worth entitles the seller to ask for any guarantee that the pur- 
chaser is in want. 

At least one large-hearted man in this community thoroughly 
agreed with me in this position, and came to me with an earnest 
desire to duplicate and expand some of my work. The fact that 
there was in New York no more sympathetic observer of that 
work than Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was first conveyed to me by 
our common friend, Mr. H. Winthrop Gray. A few brief confer- 
ences with Mr. Morgan were all that was needed as a preliminary 
to the equipment and opening of a large central depot for coal 
and groceries at 345 Grand Street. The building has a frontage 
of 50 feet, is 75 feet deep, and consists of five stories and a base- 
ment. It was rented on Wednesday, December 27th, and was 
opened on the morning of Saturday, December 30th, with a cargo 
of coal in the cellar, 6,000 loaves of fresh bread on the shelves, 
and thousands of packages of tea which had been weighed and 
wrapped on the Thursday and Friday previous. Later, coffee, 
sugar and flour were added to the stock, and all the articles were 
sold in five cent quantities as follows : 

Coal 25 pounds 

Tea 6 ounces 

Bread 2 loaves 

Coffee 6 ounces 

fcURar 1% pounds 

Flour VA pounds 

The business of the store grew with amazing rapidity, as 
many as 24,000 five-cent tickets being sold in a day. At the 
date of writing this, it is still doing a very large business, but it 
will close on Saturday, April 14th, with the disappearance of 
many of the conditions which it was intended to mitigate. The 
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store was organized and equipped under my personal supervision, 
but all the expenses in connection with it were borne by Mr. 
Morgan, who experienced very great satisfaction with the results 
we were able to achieve. Complete returns of sales from the 
coal depots, from the Third Street grocery, and from Grand 
Street up to March 31st, present a somewhat imposing array of 
figures. Massed together they are as follows : 

Quantities. Value. 

Coal 32,716,235 pounds $65,533 

Sugar 375,150 " 15,125 

Bread 370,694 " 9.278 

Flour 151,508 " 2,450 

Coffee 69,812 " 9,200 

Tea 48,563 " 5,550 

Total $107,136 

One indirect effect of these coal and grocery depots was to re- 
duce the price of the commodities in which they dealt over a 
considerable part of the neighboring area. In so far as my own coal 
business was concerned, I had no hesitation in undertaking it from 
the fear of injuring any one. The large dealers in coal are mostly 
rich and prosperous men whom no such competition could possibly 
affect. To the grocery store the sale of coal is merely inciden- 
tal, and the pedlars who are the chief distributors in the tene- 
ment districts, could readily find some other marketable product 
in which to trade. People who could afford to pay for the 
cartage of their coal would still buy from them, in any case ; it 
was only the very poor who were likely to be my customers. 
But if we are to deal in a large way with the very important 
problem of the economical distribution of the necessaries of life, 
it will be impossible to stop to balance the interests of the 
few against those of the million. As a contribution to 
organized or individual effort in this direction the experi- 
ence of my stores has a very direct value. Without going 
into figures, I can say that an addition of twenty-five per cent, on 
the price, or a deduction of twenty-five per cent, from the quan- 
tity, would about represent the difference between profit and loss 
on all the articles of daily use which were sold at the yards and 
stores above enumerated. I do not include in this the expense of 
fitting up, which was necessarily a disproportionately large addi- 
tion to the cost of running the business, being done for a short 
season and a special emergency. In an established business, too, 
the size of the packages dealt in might be increased with a manifest 
saving both in the wages of the packer and the waste of material. 
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But even on the basis of five-cent quantities of everything, and 
with dne allowance for annual interest on the cost of equipment, 
I am convinced that a decrease of twenty-five per cent, in the 
weight given could be made to yield a slight margin of profit. 

To another branch of the work which I instituted at my own 
charge and solely on my own responsibility, these considerations 
do not apply. I refer to the lodging-house system, which 
grew under my hands as the pressure of the winter increased, till 
it attained dimensions on which I had not at all calculated when 
I undertook it. I was painfully impressed with the number of 
men out of employment who were condemned to spend the night 
walking the streets, and I resolved that, while this state of things 
continued, no man who could scrape together five cents should 
be deprived of a clean bed and a sufficient breakfast. In Janu- 
ary, 1894, I fitted up a building at 54 West Fifteenth Street, 
for a lodging-house, and placed it in the charge of the Kev. 
C. H. Yatman, who consented to undertake its management. To 
each lodger was furnished a comfortable cot, which was provided 
with a leather cover, a pillow and pillow case, a pair of sheets, 
and a pair of warm blankets. In addition to this bed, a break- 
fast of as much bread as a man could eat, and as much coffee as 
he could drink, was given to each lodger. The price for the 
lodging, including breakfast, was five cents. This house accom- 
modated 254 lodgers, and grew so rapidly in the favor of the un- 
employed that within a short time a second building at 108 West 
Eighteenth Street was engaged. It was quickly fitted up, and 
although it accommodated 311 men, it was soon filled, and there 
was left a large overflow of applicants for a night's shelter. As 
Mr. Yatman was willing to superintend the accommodation of 
more than a thousand men, another large building was engaged 
at 143 Bleeker Street. This building accommodated 450 men, 
but it did not provide sufficient accommodations for all of those 
who sought shelter, so a fourth lodging-house, accommodating 
200 men, was opened at 101 and 103 Wooster Street. This latter 
place was furnished to me, free of rent, by a friend, Mr. Leon 
Tanenbaum, and his aid is the only contribution I have accepted, 
though many have been tendered, toward the expense of the vari- 
ous lodging-houses, which are now accommodating more than 
1,200 men and women nightly. After the third lodging-house 
was opened, a portion of the first one, at 54 West Fifteenth Street, 
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was given over to women, and -from 50 to 75 have been housed 
there every night. During the eleven weeks ending with March 
31st, 52,776 men had shelter and breakfast at my lodging-houses. 
Of these 52,303 paid five cents each, and 473 were admitted free. 
For the eight weeks in which accommodations were provided for 
women, 3,286 claimed the benefit of them, of which 3,149 
paid the five cents admission charge, and 137 were 
lodged free. For the breakfast of these lodgers, 4,160 
pounds of coffee were consumed, and 50,304 loaves 
of wheaten bread. Mr. Yatman superintended and selected all 
the help necessary for keeping the lodging-houses in order, and 
attended to the preparation and serving of the breakfast for the 
lodgers. To his energy and zeal the success of this part of my 
enterprise is largely due. I have only two rules for the govern- 
ment of the lodging-houses — no intoxicated persons are admitted, 
and all disorderly persons are promptly ejected. No distinction 
is made because of race, creed, or color, and I find no jar arising 
from either the mixing of nationalities or the juxtaposition of 
white men and negroes. No questions are asked of any appli- 
cants for admission, and no investigation made of their character 
or antecedents. If there be room for them they get in on the 
payment of five cents, and so by no agency of mine is there any 
diminution of their sense of independence or self-respect. Those 
admitted free are strictly exceptional cases. Seven o'clock is the 
hour fixed for opening the doors, and within half an hour every- 
body is expected to be in bed. No talking is permitted after 
that, and every one is made to feel that it is for his own personal 
interest to have order strictly maintained. Tramps and profes- 
sional beggars are not likely to submit to discipline like this, and 
it may safely be asserted that my lodgers have come mainly from 
the ranks of workingmen out of a job, or so reduced by hard times as 
to have no permanent home. My confidence in the honor and law- 
abiding instincts of my lodgers has been fully justified. As 
these lines are sent to the printer, over 60,000 men and women 
have enjoyed the advantages of a night's shelter and breakfast for 
five cents, but not once has it been necessary to call in a police- 
man to maintain order. The services of a detective or "bouncer " 
have been dispensed with. This is a record which cannot be ex- 
celled by the best hotel in the city. 

That such men as I lodged at night should not be compelled 
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to go hungry by day, I opened on March 9 on the first floor of the 
Bleecker Street lodging-house, a lunch counter at which all appli- 
cants might have a large sandwich of corned beef and bread and 
a bowl of coffee for two cents, or the coffee and bread without 
the meat for one cent. From the date of opening to April 4 — 26 
days — 32,545 persons were fed here, and there were used for their 
lunches 8,656 pounds of meat, 1,200 cans of condensed milk, 
1,600 pounds of coffee, 1,400 pounds of sugar, and 11,000 loaves 
of bread. The experience here has been in no sense different 
from that of the other enterprises. Everybody who had two 
cents was made welcome, and, however great the crowd might be 
at certain hours of the day, there was always enough for every- 
body to eat. The customers were as orderly and well-behaved as 
those at the most pretentious lunch counter, and they went away 
with as little feeling of having been the recipients of charity as 
the men who a few blocks away paid 30 cents for a smaller ration 
of bread, meat, and coffee. 

NATHAN" STRAUS. 



THIS TICKET ("lodging and breakfast if presented before seven o'clock In the 
IS < evening at 54 West Fifteenth Street, at 108 West Eighteenth Street, 

GOOD FOR I at 143 Bleecker Street, and at 103 Wooster Street. 

OR IT IS / six ounces or tea or coffee, or 2 pounds of bread, or 23 pounds 
GOOD FOR \of coal on the Pier at foot of East Third Street. 

OR IT ("twenty-five ("On the Pier at foot of Rutgers Street. 
IS < pounds -J 

GOOD FOR I OF coal \Ot on the Pier at foot of West Fifty-seeond street. 

OR IT ("six ounces of tea or coffee, or 2 pounds of bread, or V4 
IS < pounds of sugar, or 25 pounds of coal, or 3)4 pounds of flour at 

GOOD FOR 1.345 Grand Street. 

OR IT IS /a lunch (consisting of % lb. Cornbeef, lib. Bread, and a Bowl of 
GOOD FOR \ Coffee) at 143 Bleecker Street. 

This Ticket is good for one thing only. 

I have laid more emphasis than may, perhaps, be deemed 
necessary on the fact that in all these enterprises, with the ex- 
ception of the Grand Street store and the renting of the Wooster 
Street lodging-house, the expense was borne solely by myself. I 
must disclaim any personal credit on this score, for there is no 
lack of people in New York willing to spend their money in doing 
good. I could have had all the aid I wanted for the asking. But 
it has seemed to me that no slight part of the value of my work 
consists in the demonstration that it affords of the superior 
effectiveness of the individual initiative and superintendence, to 
any other way of administering benevolence. I had no com- 
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mittee to consult before carrying out a project, and no delay was 
caused by waiting for their approval. I furnished the funds, 
selected my lieutenants, and gave my instructions. These were 
carried out promptly; and in a much shorter time than would 
have been required to discuss it, the scheme was in perfect work- 
ing order. Had I stopped to take the advice of others, some of 
these enterprises would never have been carried out at all. The 
lodging-house project was, especially, the subject of the most 
discouraging predictions. I hold that the further the individual 
becomes separated from the objects of his benevolence, 
the less will be the moral effect of his well-doing. I have 
sought, as far as I could, to bold out a helping hand to my un- 
fortunate fellow-men in a spirit of sympathy and confidence, in- 
stead of one of prying suspicion and distrust. I have tried to 
assist the very poor to tide over a hard time by making it easier 
for them to obtain the simple necessities of life. In doing so I 
have fondly hoped that I was diminishing the incentives to crime, 
as well as lessening the hatred which those who feel the pinch of 
poverty are apt to entertain for their more fortunate fellow-men. 
I am free to say that no pastime, however rare and costly, to 
which my tastes may incline, would have yielded me so much 
unalloyed pleasure as the work whose progress and results I have 
outlined. I put it to the wealthy, among whom I shall hardly 
be ranked, that there is at all times a field open for them to show 
by their personal efforts and influence that they have a genuine 
fellow-feeling for the poor. It seems to me that this cannot be 
more effectually done than by a well-regulated series of enter- 
prises that, on the face of them, are profit-sharing with the wage- 
earners. Were this field fully occupied, the shriek of the an- 
archist, if heard, would not be heeded, and society would be at 
least one step nearer to the time when inequality of fortune shall 
be no more a reason for envious attack, than inequality of the 
gifts of nature, and when all projects of destructive levelling shall 
have passed into oblivion. 

Nathan Straus. 



